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he has made the thing an end in itself, and missing that, 
misses all. In the same way it may be shown that all 
purposes capable of achievement in the individual's life- 
time or dependent upon his individuality are insufficient. 
It follows that nothing within the individual's life can 
supply the systematizing principle necessary to his largest 
satisfaction; and, as soon as we see this, it becomes evi- 
dent that nothing will serve but that which attaches itself 
to what he finds good, to his desire, and yet expands itself 
to his fellows; and this is the Golden Rule. None other 
starts from the individual's own desires, which are the 
only motives of action that man knows, and yet tends 
towards a consummation which involves all men and all 
time. The harmonious beauty and energy of the life 
of him who gave the Eule provide evidence as to its uni- 
fying and heightening power in the individual, and give 
our imagination some means of forecasting the quality 
of life to which it tends. 

The Golden Rule thus is founded on the faith that both 
in the community and in the individual, the more life 
there is the better it will be ; that the maximum of human 
energy and satisfaction will be accompanied by the maxi- 
mum of human beauty and holiness; and that man by 
every application of the Rule advances towards this end 
with increasing momentum. 

Belvedere, Kent, England. Arthur T. Cadoxjx. 



ETHICAL SCIENCE AMONG THE HINDUS. 

SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
I. 

SUPERFICIAL readers of the higher Hindu scrip- 
tures fail to discover any ethical system in them. Re- 
ligion, metaphysics, and ethics are so intermingled here 
that it is really difficult to separate them, especially for 
those who have never thought or felt themselves into the 
forms of thought represented by these writings. But, 
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nevertheless, they contain the elements of an ethical sci- 
ence. And the main questions, the main subjects of dis- 
pute, are the same as those which occupy and divide the 
moral philosophers of modern times. Hedonism, legal- 
ism, critical idealism, or rationalism, in all their varieties 
and combinations, struggle for supremacy in the minds 
of these ancient searchers after the true good. Thus the 
Kathopanishad at first draws a sharp distinction between 
the good and the pleasant. "The good is one thing," it 
says, "and the pleasant is another. These two bind man 
in different ways. He who accepts the good, obtains true 
well-being; and he who chooses the pleasant, loses his 
highest good" (I, 2, 1). So far, then, the good is con- 
ceived to be something different from the pleasant, and 
the error of hedonism, — the identification of the good with 
the pleasant, — is avoided. What the real good is, is also 
clearly indicated in the same Upanishad when it says : 
"The objects are superior to the senses, the sensorium is 
superior to the objects, the understanding superior to the 
sensorium, and the great soul (the cosmic soul, — 
Brahman) superior to the understanding. The undevel- 
oped (the power implied in creation) is superior to the 
great soul, and the Supreme Person superior to the un- 
developed. There is nothing superior to the Person; he 
is the end, the highest goal" (I, 3, 10, 11). In other 
words, no object presented to the senses, nothing, however 
great, which the mere understanding reaches, is or can 
be our ultimate end, though it has its use and value in its 
own way. The soul can find final satisfaction only in the 
Supreme Self, which transcends and explains all things. 
That this Supreme reality, which we are to realize as our 
highest end, is not an abstract universal unrelated to finite 
nature, but a concrete, all-comprehending Infinite which 
shines in everything, is in everything, though also out 
of everything, is also clear to every one who reads the 
Scriptures with an open, unbiased mind. Both the im- 
manence and the transcendence of God are distinctly 
taught in them, and none of these aspects of the Divine 
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nature should be ignored by the genuine seeker after truth. 
But if God is identical with everything, if he is "the 
sun in heaven, the air in the sky, the soma juice in the 
jar," as the same Upanishad says (II, 2, 2), if he is the 
husband, the wife, the son, the daughter, as the Svetasva- 
tara teaches (IV, 3), what harm is there in seeking satis- 
faction in these objects? The answer is that if you look 
upon these objects as manifestations or embodiments of 
the Infinite, and seek satisfaction in them as such, — seek 
to satisfy yourself by studying the nature of these objects 
and admiring their beauty, and loving and serving your 
kind, then surely they will not fail to feed your soul. But 
if you regard them as objects real in themselves, or, — 
what is practically the same thing, — -knowing their true 
nature, forget it while dealing with them, and seek satis- 
faction in them as such, the Scriptures will warn you by 
saying 'neti, neti,' it is not that, it is not that, i. e., these 
objects, conceived as real in themselves, are not Brahman, 
— are not our goal. The Scriptures do not exhort us to 
be indifferent to the concrete affairs of domestic and social 
life and concentrate our minds in an abstraction. But 
they do tell us not to be content with the finite as such, 
but to see the Infinite in the finite, the universal in the 
particular, and thus keep our highest goal always before 
us in all that we think, feel, and do. 

So far, then, we have got a system of pure idealism 
with its necessary ethical bearings. The Supreme Per- 
son being conceived as perfectly wise, loving, and holy, — - 
union with him, a realized identification with him, — in 
whatever way we may express the highest end, — means 
the attainment of perfect wisdom, love, and holiness. But 
the Supreme Person is not only perfect goodness, but 
also perfect bliss. Ever and anon is this aspect of the 
divine nature dwelt upon in our sacred books. Sanat- 
kumara says to Narada in the Chhandogya Upanishad: 
' ' The Infinite alone is bliss, there is no happiness in things 
limited" (VII, 23, 1). There may be a transient happi- 
ness in mere objects, all objects being parts of the Infinite. 
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But permanent peace and happiness is possible only to 
those who are consciously united to the Infinite. As the 
Katha says : ' ' The one Ruler, the Inner Self of all crea- 
tures, who makes his one form manifold, — those wise men 
who perceive him in themselves, obtain everlasting hap- 
piness, and not others" (II, 2, 12). The Bhagavadgita is 
never tired of speaking of the transiency and hollowness 
of worldly pleasures and the reality, fullness, and per- 
manence of the joy of union with God. As Krishna says 
in the sixth chapter: "The highest happiness comes to 
the yogi whose mind has become calm, who is freed from 
attachment to earthly things, and who has become holy 
and one with Brahman." Here, then, we come to hedon- 
ism again, — not hedonism in its first form, in which it 
does not differentiate good from pleasure and the lowest 
pleasure from the highest, — for in pleasure as such there 
is really no high and low, — but in a form in which it is 
not only not inconsistent with, but really one with, ideal- 
ism. The antithesis of the good and the pleasant, of per- 
fection and happiness, — an antithesis that is absent in 
pure hedonism, — was necessary for reaching this highest 
synthesis in which happiness, — in kind and degree un- 
dreamed of by the hedonist, — is found to be a necessary 
consequence, an essential characteristic, of perfection. 
Even the pleasures of the senses, in regard to which we 
are taught to take up an antithetical position at the be- 
ginning of spiritual culture, are found to have a place in 
the grand synthesis of the finite and the infinite, of the 
good and the pleasant, which a true view of life effects. 
As the Gita beautifully says, they are like rivers which 
the ocean does not seek, but which nevertheless enter into 
and lose themselves in it. 

II. 

We thus see how the hedonism of early Hindu thought 
was transformed into the exalted idealism of the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita without losing what is 
true in hedonism. A transition stage between hedonism 
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and idealism is legalism, — the doctrine that ethical laws 
are absolute, that they are right without any reference to 
ends. Duty, it says, is to be done for its own sake, and 
not for any ulterior end either in the form of happiness 
or moral perfection. Hedonism loses sight of the abso- 
luteness of morals by identifying the right with the pleas- 
ant. It destroys the sanctity which the mind intuitively 
attaches to the moral law. It ignores the authority which 
moral principles carry with them. Thus the devout mind 
spurns it and seeks a higher ground on which morals 
stand. It comes to look upon mere pleasures with con- 
tempt and ceases to make them the end of life. But when 
pleasures cease to attract it, and it gives up their pursuit, 
it sees that it must either give up those duties of life also 
which it has hitherto associated with some pleasurable 
end or other, or do those duties from other and higher 
motives than the desire for pleasure. The more ardent 
and rasher spirits take the former path and become San- 
nyasis or anchorites. To them the world means nothing 
higher than an elaborate system of pleasure-seeking, and 
they see that to be true to the light which has begun to 
shine in them, to attain something higher than pleasure, 
however it may be conceived, they must live beyond its 
sphere of attraction. The more thoughtful and conserv- 
ative spirits pause before coming to such a bold decision. 
They see that to give up work is to ignore the sanctity of 
the moral law. It is also to be irreverent to the authority 
which dictates the law. So it is not mere selfishness and 
worldly prudence, — as it seems to the ardent spirits we 
have spoken of, — that leads some to stick to the world and 
continue to observe its laws, though unmindful of the re- 
wards and enjoyments which those laws promise here and 
hereafter. They cannot so easily violate the sanctity and 
authority of the law that has guided society so long, — 
guided and trained them as its members and brought them 
where they are. But what is the authority on which law 
stands! What is the basis and the sanction of the duties 
it prescribes? In the history of our national philosophy 
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we find the sage Jaimini, the author of the Purva 
Mimdnsd, asking such questions, and coming to perhaps 
the first reasoned solution of them. According to him, 
the Vedas, the embodiment of all sacrificial, domestic, and 
social duties, are that authority. They indeed attach 
definite rewards to the performance of each duty pre- 
scribed by them, but even when such rewards cease to at- 
tract, as they must in the case of advanced souls, the duties 
prescribed must nevertheless be performed. Duty must 
be done for duty's sake, and not from any ulterior mo- 
tive. Law, as embodied in the Vedas, stands upon its 
own authority and not upon that of any personal law- 
giver, human or divine. Law works out its own effects 
infallibly and inexorably without the supervision of any 
personal judge; and to its ubiquitous rule, all rational 
beings, including even the gods, are subject. The Vedas, 
which, according to Jaimini, are nothing but a body of 
laws, of Vidhi and nishedha, prescriptions and prohibi- 
tions, — the science and philosophy contained in them 
being only illustrative matter, and of no essential im- 
portance, — are eternal, unwritten, apaurusheya, not the 
work of a personal author or any number of such authors. 
That Jaimini hit upon a most important truth, must 
be admitted by all who believe in the supreme authority 
of the moral law and regard moral distinctions as ulti- 
mately absolute. His conception of an eternal law of 
right, — a law which stands upon its own authority and 
not upon the authority of any person, — not even any di- 
vine person, for our idea of divinity is also derived from 
the law, being nothing but the idea of a complete fulfill- 
ment of the law in life and conduct, — this conception of 
the moral law, we say, remains unshaken by the progress 
that ethical science has made since his days. That the 
moral law necessarily embodies itself and must be found 
in its concrete form in the manners and customs, the rites 
and ceremonies, the social and religious institutions of 
nations, is also a thought approved by the most advanced 
ethical systems of our time. Jaimini 's mistake lay only 
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in ignoring the fact that the embodiment of the moral 
law in any national code, however excellent in itself, can- 
not but be partial and therefore tentative. He was indeed 
right in regarding the Vedas as containing a revelation 
of eternal truth. If eternal truth is revealed anywhere, it 
is revealed in the laws that guide the rise and progress 
of communities and nations. His error consisted in not 
distinguishing between the essential and the non-essential 
elements in law, the passing form which it assumes ac- 
cording to the peculiar genius and necessities of a nation 
or community, and its permanent, eternal substance, 
which is the same in all ages and conditions of life. Hence 
his defence of the Vedic rites and sacrifices and his in- 
sistence on their due performance even when the fruits 
promised by them cease to be attractive. To him the 
moral law, in its absolute nature, was fully identified 
with the national law as he found it in its accredited rec- 
ords. 

We find this legalism in European ethics, too, in the 
transcendental philosophy of Kant. His doctrine of the 
moral law as a categorical imperative, of duty for duty's 
sake, represents substantially the same stage of ethical 
thought that we find in Jaimini. Something of Jaimini's 
social conservatism too finds its counterpart in Kant's 
follower, Hegel, whose defence of the existing institutions 
of his country without regard to their imperfections 
earned for him the unenviable nick-name of the 'State- 
philosopher. ' But in the hands of Hegel and his follow- 
ers, the ethical legalism of Kant soon passed into the 
higher stage of ethical idealism. We find a similar move- 
ment of thought in the Bhagavadgita and the literature 
that rose out of its teachings. In the Gita one sees the 
very struggle which legalism went through, — its dissatis- 
faction with itself, the difficulty it felt in breaking its fet- 
ters, and the final triumph it achieved. We see how it 
reconciled the authority of law on the one hand, and the 
Absolute Good, — that which is essentially above all 
law, — on the other. 
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in. 

The Gita doctrine of desireless action (nishlcama 
karma) seems most unreasonable to the ordinary moral- 
ist. It seems to be the result of an ascetic view of life 
more or less ignorant of its needs and final object. Stu- 
dents of Kant, those who see how, according to that great 
philosopher, a truly moral action must be absolutely un- 
tinged by selfish desires, those who appreciate the clear 
line of distinction that Kant draws between actions more 
or less directed to pleasurable ends and those which are 
done from a pure idea of law, recognize that the doctrine 
of desireless action is something very different from the 
senseless freak of a narrow and ignorant asceticism. It 
seems to us, however, that the Kantian reconciliation of 
desire and law is not a satisfactory one, — that in Kantian 
ethics the ordinary life of desire and impulse lies outside 
the truly ethical life. Happiness and moral perfection 
are reconciled only by a deus ex machina. In Hindu 
ethics, on the other hand, the ethical importance of de- 
sire is fully recognized and a rational reconciliation ef- 
fected between the lower life of desires and the higher 
life of union with God. For instance, in the Bhagavadgita 
we find Krishna appealing at first to Arjuna's lower 
motives in trying to induce him to fight. He appeals 
successively to his pupil's (1) desire for heaven, (2) de- 
sire for power, and (3) desire for fame. These desires, 
then, and other desires like them, are not absolutely evil 
in the eyes of the author of the Gita. If they were so, he 
would not have represented the divine being as appeal- 
ing to them. If such desires had no place in the divine 
scheme of life, they would not have been implanted in 
us. Evidently they serve purposes which the author of 
nature has in view, — serve them blindly, unconsciously, 
as desires, as instinctive impulses. They are cognizant, — 
if at all so, — only of the objects that excite them. They 
know nothing of any higher and ulterior object to which 
they lead. The conqueror is absorbed in his schemes of 
conquest, his self-aggrandizement; he does not see the 
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moral and social effects which follow as the necessary con- 
sequence of his ambitions policy. The interested seeker 
after heaven fancies a region of exquisite sensual 
pleasures as the reward of his virtuous acts : he does not 
see that these acts indirectly pave the way to a heaven 
of which he can yet form no conception. The battle of 
Kurukshetra, even if it had been fought from purely per- 
sonal motives, such as princely warriors would naturally 
have cherished, would still have led, as it is stated to 
have done, to the dethronement of a proud, malicious, and 
oppressive king, detested by his subjects, and the restora- 
tion of rulers whose piety and benevolence had endeared 
them to their people. The lower motives, therefore, are 
only relatively evil, — evil when compared with higher 
ones. Until one has come up to that level of moral life 
in which these higher motives come into play, he should 
be induced to do the duties of life from the lower ones, 
and every care should be taken that he may not be in- 
different or apathetic to those duties. This is really the 
purport of Krishna's remarkable advice to Arjuna, in 
verse twenty-six of chapter three of the Gita, not to dis- 
turb the understanding of those who are ignorantly at- 
tached to work, but to lead them to all duties by setting an 
example to them. The Teacher's object is not to keep the 
ignorant permanently in ignorance, but to take care not 
to speak to them of things which they are incapable of 
understanding, — which it is impossible for one to under- 
stand before one has gone through a course of blind 
obedience to law. One should not, for instance, speak 
to them of work as of no real value in itself, — a propo- 
sition quite unintelligible to them. 

When, however, one has come up to that higher level 
and become capable of appreciating motives superior to 
those that proceed from selfish desires, he should keep 
those motives constantly before him and keep down his 
lower inclinations. When that to which these inclinations 
lead is in view, when the end is practically or wholly 
visible, and may be pursued without subjection to these 
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inclinations, they may be regarded as having done their 
appointed work, and should no more be allowed to darken 
the eyes of the spirit. So we find Krishna, when he saw 
that his pupil was insensible to all appeals to his lower 
propensities and capable of appreciating and following 
higher impulses, — we find him beginning to speak to him 
of nishkama karma, — disinterested work. He tells him 
to be indifferent to pleasure and pain, loss and gain, vic- 
tory and defeat, and fight only for the sake of fighting 
(II, 38). He goes on crying down all desires for earthly 
things and for heavenly enjoyments, and teaching 
Arjuna to purge his heart of such desires, and it almost 
seems as if all holiness and all wisdom consisted in the 
complete eradication of desire from the mind. It is not, 
however, a merely destructive work that is demanded of 
us. The place of selfish desires is to be taken by a lofty 
aim, — that of doing all duty for duty's sake. All duties, 
whether domestic, social, or religious, all that we are 
called upon to do as appertaining to the station and con- 
dition of life occupied by us, and as following from the 
natural aptitudes with which we are endowed, — we are 
to do for their own sakes and not for the sake of the ob- 
jects which prompt the merely natural man to do them. 
Desireless action, therefore, is not motiveless action, for 
there is a motive in it, — the sense of duty, — one which is 
indeed very different from ordinary motives, but is still 
a motive. Neither is it an action quite free from desire, 
for there is in it the desire of doing one 's duty, — one very 
different from ordinary desires, but still a desire. What 
distinguishes the motive and desire that inspires nishkama 
karma from other desires and motives is that while the 
latter are personal, the former is impersonal, — that while 
the latter are related exclusively to the individual, to the 
gratification of the individual's inclinations, — the former 
is purely universal, proceeding from a law to which all 
rational beings as such are subject. The freedom from 
desires, therefore, which is sought in nishkama karma, 
consists not in the utter annihilation of desire, but in 
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the merging of all other desires in the one all-absorbing 
desire of doing duty for duty's sake. 

But is there not a singular incongruity in the injunc- 
tion to do actions of which the ends have lost all value 
for us f We are, it seems, to fight, though we desire none 
of the things for which fighting becomes necessary. We 
are to perform the rites and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Vedas, though we have no need of the rewards promised 
for their due performance. Aimless actions, it seems, are 
better than such as are directed to* definite ends. Does 
the doctrine of nishkama karma mean this then? From 
many a verse in the Bhagavadgita, this indeed seems to 
be the meaning of the author, and the seeming absurdity 
of this doctrine has led many to reject it. But a close 
and careful study of the work leads to a truer interpre- 
tation. It discloses a deeper meaning in the injunction 
to do duty for duty's sake. As we have shown above, 
every action has an immediate and an ulterior end. It 
is only the former that appears to us at the first stages 
of moral progress. Fighting is for dominion, eating for 
the gratification of the palate or for sustaining the body, 
marriage and other social duties for the satisfaction of 
particular appetites and the removal of definite wants, 
sacrifices and other acts of devotion for the propitiation 
of the gods or for pleasing God, conceived as taking 
pleasure in acts of praise and prayer, and so on. But 
when the real self is seen, and the relation of duties to 
this self, duty wears a very different aspect. All duties 
then, whatever may be their immediate objects, are seen 
to contribute to one grand object, the final end of life, — 
the perfection of the self, or in other words, union with 
the Absolute Self. As the Gita says in the eighteenth 
chapter: "Men obtain perfection by devoting them- 
selves to their respective duties. Hear how they obtain 
perfection by devotion to their duties. From whom the 
activities of creatures proceed, by whom all this is per- 
vaded, — by adoring him by their respective duties men 
obtain perfection" (XVIII, 45, 46). In the same chapter, 
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elsewhere, the Teacher says: "Sacrifice or worship 
{yajna), alms-giving, and disciplinary austerities (tapas) 
are not to be given up, but performed, for they are sanc- 
tifying to the wise" (XVIII, 5). In the fifth chapter he 
had already said: "By the body, the mind, the intellect, 
the senses, and the organs purified, the yogins do their 
work, giving up attachment, for the purification of the 
self" (V. 11). Thus the final end of duty was seen, and 
work, even when related to the smallest ends, ceased to 
be either unholy or useless. When all duties were seen 
to be ultimately related to the final end of life, each of 
them, however trifling in itself, was found to have a place 
allotted to it in the grand scheme of life and to have lost 
its insignificance. Even the so-called lower desires, which 
we are first enjoined to eschew, have their respective 
claims recognized when they are seen to be subsidiary to 
the fulfillment of the highest desire of life,— desire for 
perfection. Thus we find Krishna ever and anon speak- 
ing of earthly objects not as things to be abjured 
altogether, but as objects to be enjoyed with a purified 
heart unattached to such objects. It is thus that the Gita 
transforms the abstract legalism of earlier thinkers into 
an idealistic scheme of life in which both the absolute- 
ness of the moral law and the relative importance of the 
concrete affairs of life find due recognition and recon- 
ciliation. 

Calcxttta. Sitanath Tattvabhitshaf. 



MORALITY AS INTER-PERSONAL. 

E. W. HIEST. 

THE following essay is intended to be, first of all, a 
criticism of the usual view of ethics as being too 
'individualistic' in a sense of the term which it is hoped 
will become clear as the discussion proceeds ; secondly, it 
is a plea that morality is no form of merely unipersonal 
activity, but is rather an inter-personal relationship. 



